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FIVE CENTS 


Doris Stevens 


ice-President of the National Woman's Party, who was the honor 
guest and principal speaker at a luncheon held on Saturday, March 6, 
at the Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, under the auspices of the Maryland 
Branch of the Woman's Party. Tentative plans for the Women for 
Congress Campaign and for the National Conference to be held in 
Baltimore and Washington in May were announced at the luncheon. 
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For Equality for Married Women 

E National Executive Committee of 

the Women’s Freedom League (Eng- 
land) at its recent meeting in London 
called upon the Government to bring in 
and pass into law immediately a bill to 
prevent municipal authorities and other 
corporate bodies from imposing conditions 
of employment contrary to the letter and 
spirit of the Sex Disqualification (Re- 
moval) Act of 1919. This demand is in- 
tended to prevent the dismissal of women 
school teachers and other municipal or 


government employes nolely because of 


marriage. 


King Fails to Mention Equal Franchise — 
HE official organs of the Feminist or- 
ganizations in England for the first 


week in February, which have just reached © 


here, all contain editorials deploring the 
fact that the King failed to mention the 
question of equal franchise as between 
men and women in his speech before Par- 


liament. The National Union of Societies 
for Equal Citizenship and the Women’s 
Freedom League have both publicly ex- 
pressed their indignation at this omission, . 
and have demanded of the Prime Minister © 


that action be taken on the issue, regard- 
less of the King’s failure to mention it. 


What English Women Want 


N an address on “What Women Want 
from Parliament,” Eleanor Rathbone | 
listed the following demands of English © 


women: Equal franchise; equal moral 


standard; more women members of Par- 
liament; equality between men and women 


under the Unemployment Insurance Act; 
the improvement of the status _of. wives 
and mothers; women police in every town 
and city in the kingdom; and — pay 
and equal opportunity. 


Nationality of Married Women 


NE of the subjects which will be 


cussed at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance in 
Paris is the nationality of married wcmen. 
‘This question is one which demands inter- 
national discussion and agreement, for 
with changes in one country, which are not 


simultaneously made in others, many 


women are either entirely deprived of na- 


tionality, or are in the complex situation ) 


of having two and sometimes even three 
countries at the same time. Chrystal Mac- 
millan of England is chairman of the 
I. W. S. A. Committee on the nationality 
of married women, which will deal with 
the question. 


Feminist Notes 


Feminist Events in Austria — 
By Gisela Urban of Vienna, Austria - 


E Austrian Women’s Move | 


ment: again records important 
progress. The first women engineers 
are to be noted. Some weeks since 
Ada Weinreb, as the first woman 
engineer, finished her studies at the 


Vienna Technical High School. A 


little later another young and gifted 


- ‘woman, Kathe Bohm, was the first 
_ of her sex to receive the diploma as 
| an electro-engineer. 


Before the foundation of the aan 


| State women in Austria could not 


attend the Technical High Schools - 


as regular students;; therefore 


‘women engineers were not to be 
seen. But there is in Vienna a young | 


woman engineer who studied in 


Germany, Lilia Pollak-Soffer, well 


known in the. Austrian Women's 


Movement by her co-operation in 


the exhibition, ‘“The New House- 


hold,” which was arranged last 
summer. | 


Another -important event is that 


the first woman has received the 
title of “‘Hofrat’’ (Court’ s Council- 


| lor). ‘She is one of the most prominent 
_ Feminists, Herta Sprung, the presi- 
_dent of the National Council of Aus- | 
trian Women. Frau Sprung was the | 
first woman appointed as an inspec- | 


tor of girls’ professional schools. For 


nearly twenty years she worked in — 


this sphere, and she was already 
honored some years ago by receiv- 


ing the title ‘“‘Regierungsrat.” Re- 


cently she retired from office and 
this opportunity was used by the 


| Government to give her the title 


‘*Hofrat’’ (Court’s Councillor). Frau 
Sprung is well known in the inter- 
national women's movement: she 
attended the Congress of the Inter- 


national Council of Women in 


Washington as Austrian delegate. 


Still another distinction of a 
woman is to be noticed. The presi- 
dent of the organization of the mil- 
liners, Ottilie Wagner, received the 
title “‘Commercialrat’’ (Commercial 
Councillor), hitherto only bestowed 
on men. Frau Wagner is a woman 
of 77 years, the founder and leader 
of this organization, and in spite of 
her age is very active in the interest 
of milliners. 


Equal Rights 


Women for Parliament in Australia 


MOVEMENT for more women in 
Parliament is being started in Aus- 


tralia. The Dawn, organ of the Women’s | 


Service Guilds, reports that the recent 
convention of the Housewives’ Associa- 
tion, Victorian Division, discussed ways 
and means of putting more women in Par- 
liament as soon as possible. 


~ Like Conditions of Work for Both 


RAU ARENHOLT is chairman of the 
International Woman Suffrage Al- 


: liance Committee for Like Conditions of 
Work for Men and Women. This commit- 


tee will report to the Congress of the 
Alliance in Paris May 30 to June 6. In 
announcing this committee the program 


comments: 


“This question of work and sex is per- 


. haps the center of the women’s fight for 
equality. Political and social equality 


may be gained, but the hard conditions 


.Of the after-war period have intensified 
_ in many lands women’s desire for equality 
_ In work and pay.” 


Still for Double Moral Standard 
‘HE Department of Labor has an- 
nounced that it will appeal from the 


| decision of the courts that Vera, Countess 


Cathcart, cannot be denied admittance to 


the United States on the charge that she 
has committed a crime involving moral 


turpitude. The National Woman’s Party 


- worked for the reversal of the decision of 


the immigration authorities in barring 


_ the Countess because it is opposed to 


Government recognition of the double 
moral standard, pointing out that men 


guilty of the same offense as the Countess 
- are constantly being admitted. 


-Miss Dell Honored 


pny DELL, United States Civil Ser- 


vice Commissioner and chairman of. 


the Government Workers’ Council of the 
National Woman’s Party, was chosen to 
represent Georgia in the list of women 
to be honored by the American Woman’s 
Association on March 18 when a hugh 
mass meeting will be staged in Madison 
Square Gardens. 

One outstanding business or profes- 
sional woman has been chosen from each 
State and from the District of Columbia 
to be made honorary members of the 
American Woman’s Association. These 
women will occupy boxes at the function. 

The women were chosen through the 
co-operation of the United States Sena- 
tors and the members of Congress. 

Miss Dell was also the guest of honor 
at a dinner given by the Quota Club of 
Washington at the Mayflower Hotel on 
March 8. 
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Extracts From the Speech of Eva Le Gallietne At 


WANT to say a few 
| words to you about the 
tremendous field for 
women’s work offered by the theatre out- 
side of actual acting. For the last few 


centuries, at any rate, acting has been 


a favorite refuge for women who either 
wanted or were forced to make a career 
for themselves. There were even a few 
women managers as far back as the early 
eighteenth century. Caroline Heuber, in 
the first days of the German Theatre, 
managed and directed her own company, 
as well as acting all the principal parts. 
Among the famous actresses of the eigh- 
teenth century we think of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, Dumesnil, and Clairon. <Ac- 
cording to our present standards of act- 
ing these much admired ladies would 
probably seem, to say the least, startling 
—not to say appalling. We read how 
Mile. Dumesnil sought refuge in the wings 
before her great dramatic moments, and 
there consumed large flagons of wine in 
order to procure the necessary inspira- 
tion and intensity for her dramatic 
speeches. We are also told that Mlle. 
Clairon was so pompous and affected in 
speech and manner, that only the most 
devoted of her admirers who had care- 
fully studied the intricacies of her meth- 


ods of declamation, were able to under- 


stand a word of what she said! But in 


spite of these good ladies’ drawbacks, we 


must think of them with respect and af- 
fection—for they did after all lay the 
foundation stones for the great ones that 
were to follow later. 


Rachel—Sarah Bernhardt—Ellen Torey 


— Komisarjevskaya — Réjane, and above 
all, of course, Elenora Duse. These great 


names that represent so much work, so~ 


much courage, so much sacrifice—for to 
serve the art of the theatre, truly and 
greatly, one must possess | all those at- 
tributes. 


And for these women to whom the 


theatre owes so much, acting was a far 
more difficult and subtle art than in the 


days of Clairon and Adrienne Lecouvreur. | 


The public had grown dissatisfied with 
artificial posturing and mouthing, and 
the actors had gradually discovered the 
range of their instrument — they were 
required to play on a highly cultivated 
intellect—a vibrant soul and an all-en- 
compassing imagination—and bring out 
human truths through the medium of 
their own understanding. | 

And now at last, it seems to me, in our 


own time, with their greater freedom, | 


with educational opportunities equal 
among men and women, with the greater 
recognition and respect accorded to wom- 
en’s intellect, there are many other 


- directed their own companies). 


The Woman's Party Dinner 


Held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
February 28 
Editor’s Note.—Miss Le Gallienne is a Founder of 


the Woman’s Party. She is touring the States in two 
Ibsen plays—given under her own direction. 


branches in the theatre open to us. The 
theatre being above everything an art 


. of Synthetics, offers innumerable oppor- 


tunities in various directions. I am sur- 


prised that more women do not attempt 


the valuable though rather thankless job 


_ of stage-managing—one of the most dif- 


ficult to fill—requiring (perhaps essen- 
tially) many feminine qualities such as 
a thoroughness in small details, a metic- 
ulous kind of concentration, a thorough 
reliability, infinite patience and tact in 


the handling of temperamental stage- 


hands, as well as stars of both sexes (and 
it is not always the so-called weaker sex 
who is the most difficult—someone once 
spoke of the three sexes, meaning men, 
women, and actors!) This post of stage. 
manager could be admirably filled by a 
woman, it seems to me, for one usually 
finds women in the theatre more con- 
scientious than men, more thorough and 
devoted in their work and for this partic- 


ular position these are most important . 


factors. 


TAGE-MANAGING is also an ex- 
tremely good—in fact an almost nec- 


essary training for becoming a director— 


another field of great importance to 
women, I should say. There are so few 
vood directors, men haven’t made such a 
brilliant success of this job— with of 
course some extremely notable exceptions 
such as Stanislavsky, Rinehardt, Tairoff, 
etc. Here is a post requiring the finest 
kind of general culture, intelligence and 
human understanding —in all of which 
women can excel equally with men—a 
gentleness—an intelligent control of one’s 
temper (it is so much more intelligent to 
keep one’s temper than to lose it), a sort 
of tenderness for the whole work in hand, 
which will almost infallibly communicate 
itself to the company, and create a unity 
and an esprit de corps invaluable to a per- 
formance as a whole. 


There have been a few women directors | 


(I am not speaking of great actresses 
such as Bernhardt or Réjane, who always 
Among 
the most successful have been Miss Horni- 
mann in England; and in America, Miss 
Bonstelle, who for years has managed 
and directed her excellent theatre in De- 
troit; and of course, the Misses Lewisohn, 
who have done such splendid work in 
their Little Neighborhood Playhouse. 


HEN we have the field 
of scenic designing, of 
which Mrs. Calthrop has 
already spoken to you, which includes cos- 
tume designing, the study of lighting in 
all its fascinating and complex forms, in- 
exhaustible studies in innumerable direc- 
tions—quite enough work to keep one oc- 
cupied for many lifetimes! | 
And now, apart from all this work to 
be done in the theatre, there is a work 
for the theatre that every woman, no 
matter what her place in life may be, can 
do if she is interested in the theatre and 
its vast possibilities—a work that can be 
of immense value in building up an audi- 
ence in America, just as hungry for 
beauty, as the audiences of let us say 
Russia or Germany. Over there the people 
(and by the people, I do not mean a 
small percentage composed only of in- 
telligentsia), go to the theatre for food 
for their minds, for their spirits, to en- 
rich their understanding of humanity and 
of life—to them the best in the theatre is 
a vital necessity. This is not yet true 
of the United States. It will be eventu- 
ally—of that I am certain (even in the 
last ten years the progress has been enor- 
mous). If I were not certain of this, I 
should not have chosen to work here, and 
particularly, I would not have had the 
faith to bring two of Ibsen’s finest plays 
to the public, not only of New York, but 
of the other large cities. 


One of the most valuable factors to- 


wards the building up of this attitude of 
' tenderness towards the theatre, can be 


the ideas implanted in the minds of chil- 
dren—and it is in this that the women 
in the home can be of such great help. 


If children could be brought up with a“ — 
respect for the theatre, a realization of 


what the theatre could mean to them, of 
all the beauty, inspiration for living, 
help it could give to them they would 


grow up looking for these things, demand- 


ing from it these things —and to these 


demands the theatre must of necessity . 


respond (being the servant of the public) - 
with a wider vision and a higher standard 
of achievement. 


T is the demand that creates the prod- 

uct—and no censorship or prohibition 

in the world artifically applied from with- 
out can be of any use or cure. 


Things grow slowly and from within. 


- I think perhaps women realize this fact 
more clearly than men and it is largely 
on this account that we should do every- 
thing in our power to enable them to have 
greater control in the management of the 
world’s affairs. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 


and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Jvint Resolution Number 21. 
House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


intredmeetS in the Senate, December 10. 1923, 
by Senator EB. Curris. 
latrodnees in the House of Representatives, 
December 18, 1923 
vy REPRESENTATIVE D. R. Awrmony. 


Bdna St. Vincent Millay 


Florence B. Whitehouse. Me. 


Too Expensive 
CY of the most complex problems in social justice that presents itself 
today is that of the financial status of the married woman. The law in 


the case derives from the time when marriage practically constituted chattel 


slavery so far as the woman was concerned, and the changes that modern 
times have wrought in the institution are haphazard and wholly inadequate. 
The financial rights of the married woman under the law today are more 


amorphous than those of any other human being. She may own property, she 


may even earn a large income, but she is still regarded as a dependent with a 
vague lien on her husband’s resources. In case of divorce or separation there 
is no telling what may happen, for the capone “5 the individual judge is 
the final arbiter. 

Meanwhile, what are honestly the rights of the proposition? A woman 
marries; this frequently means that she cuts her wage-earning career short 
at precisely the most important moment. She is thenceforward supposed to 
be “supported.” At the same tima it is assumed that she renders services as 
wife and mother that entitle her to a living on an equal plane with her hus- 
band. Yet she may never become a mother, and her contribution in the home, 
if she lives in a modern apartment, may be easily replacable by the part-time 
services of a fairly competent servant. If she has a family, she is usually 
grossly overworked for a period of years, and then, when her abilities are 


largely atrophied, she regains a certain modicum of leisure. But at no time 
is she regarded as a “working woman” so long as her efforts are restricted to 


her own domestic sphere. 


UCH is the power of public opinion. Work is not work if it is done within 
the four walls of the home. 

In point of fact the great bulk of house work as it is done today in cities 

is largely wasted effort. There is no excuse for the wash tub with the electric 

washing machine and the steam laundry at hand. Ready-made clothing is 


voth better looking and.less expensive than that made at home if the time of 


the seamstress is reckoned in. The factory, the cannery, the bakery, the steam 


laundry, the apartment house and electrical appliances have made it possible 


for the wife to escape from the burden of housekeeping and still to have a 
charming home. Only the care of the children remains in its pristine state, 
and this problem is rapidly being solved by the pre-school, the all-day school, 
and the small family. 


Any woman who has money enough and who is a fairly competent organizer 
can keep house for herself and her husband in hen odd moments, if they live 


_ in a good-sized city. Servants may not be available, but service is if the money 


is there to pay for it. This is not, of course, true if there are young children 
in the family, for the profession of child- asst below school age is still inade- 


HE truth of the matter is that the married woman suffers from the same 


disability that afflicts the modern workingman. She is divorced from the 


tools of production that were one time hers. Her workshop is no longer the 


home. Yet she is still held there under the old tradition and is seriously 
handicapped as a wage-earner by the exegencies of maternity. Her two worst 
enemies are taboo and protection, which together conspire to deny her justice. 

Dependent as she is upon the doubtful earning capacity of the individual 
man, she and her children occupy a position so precarious that one marvels 
at the courage or stupidity essential to initiate the venture. 

It is quite clear that an impasse has been reached in the social structure 
which cannot be reduced by patchwork remedies. The home is no longer a 
productive workshop; more and more married women are being forced out of 


it to follow their time-honored occupations into the factory. At the same 


time the race cannot afford to do away with motherhood. 
What is the inevitable deduction? Compensate motherhood, organize child- 


_ caring as a profession, and eliminate the taboos against married women. 


Cease crippling women in their earning capacity in their early youth and 
give them Equal Rights and opportunities with their brothers. 


It sounds simple, and it would be simple, save that sentiment is always so 
much less expensive than common justice. 


Equal Rights 
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Doris Stevens Analyses Unequal Rights 


OLLOWING a keenly analytic ad- 
b dress by Doris Stevens, the Mary- 
' Jand Branch of the National Wom- 
an’s Party at a luncheon held Saturday, 
March 6 in Baltimore, Maryland, threw 
itself wholeheartedly into the “Women 
for Congress” campaign. 


Miss Stevens said that woman through 


_ the ages has been ridden by taboos which 


have kept her constantly in a position of 
inferiority both in her private and public 
life. She urged that women throw off 
their shackles and take their place in the 
sun by insisting on “direct” instead of 


“indirect” representation in the Govern- 


ment, and by working for a woman’s 
“bloc” in Congress composed of “women 
who are loyal to women.” 


Her announcement that the National 
Woman’s Party was ready to come into 


Maryland and hold a conference for a 


campaign to send women to Congress was 
received with enthusiasm, and the names 
of several Maryland Women were pro- 
posed as candidates. Among them were 
Edith Houghton Hooker, national chair- 
man of the National Woman’s Party, and 


president of the Maryland Branch; Dora 


G. Ogle, vice-president of the Maryland 
Branch; Amelia H. Walker, member of 


_ the National Board of the party; and 


Emilie Doetsch. 
Miss Stevens began her address with a 
recent remark of Rupert Hughes that 


“the most astounding people in this 


astounding world are those women who 
go up and down saying they don’t want 
Equal Rights with men.” This she 
ascribed to a “deep-rooted folk prejudice 
of which we see survivals that we are not 


even conscious of and which have their 


origin in old taboos.” The biological dif- 
ferences between men and women, she 
said, had caused the imposition upon 
woman, particularly during the years of 
sexual maturity, of all kinds of hampering 
and unwholesome restrictions. A woman, 
for instance, could not go through a vil- 
lage by way of the main thoroughfare for 
fear that, if she met a man, she might 
“transfix” him—a custom, Miss Stevens 
commented facetiously, which may ac- 
count for the fact that many women even 
in this day choose roundabout rather than 
direct methods to attain their ends. At 
certain times it was expected of a woman 
that she would not look at green-budding 
things for fear that her glance would 


prevent their bloom. At such times also, — 


she was expected to cower in corners, or 
to remain on the north side of the house; 
and there are still people who subscribe 
to the Paulian doctrine about women 
keeping their heads covered. 

“And while little girls,” Miss Stevens 
continued, “were being restricted and re- 


By Emilie Doetsch 


strained, their brothers were hunting and 


fishing and leading the free, unhampered 
existence that would lead to the natural, 
normal development of body and mind. 
It is no wonder, after being imprisoned 
for years, that woman accepted the point 


of view that she was inferior. 


“The real trouble was that, instead 
of accepting the natural functions of 
womanhood as things he could not under- 
stand, man said they were manifestations 
of the devil. And once you conceive of 
this demonistic inheritance, you can 
understand why it is so difficult to attrib- 
ute adultery to men, as recently shown 
in the Cathcart case. Because of the pre- 
vailing belief, founded on taboos, that 
our capacity for evil is greater than 


- Inen’s, they punish us first.” 


Miss Stevens characterized the National 
Woman’s Party as the “distinguished 


minority party challenging the prevailing 


opinion.” She asserted in this connection 
that it is much better to set one’s own 
house in order and to insist on one’s own 
individual rights than to try to liberate 
Chinese, Filipinos, and Riffs. 

continued: 


ery RE may be a glamor in fighting 


for other people, but there is more 
beauty and dignity when people fight for 
their own rights. We, of the National 


Woman’s Party, believe that: each group | 


can best voice its own desires just as each 
individual soul and conscience knows its 


own needs and aspirations best. However, 


there is nothing unique about this atti- 
tude. The best policy of the twentieth 
century is opposed to protection. France 
is trying to protect the Riffs against their 
wishes. There is no Pan-American con- 
ference that the Filipinos do not come 


protesting that they do not want protec- 


tion. They repudiate the protection that 
does not come from their own native 
ability. 

“The last place to tolerate it is in the 


realm of men and women. As far as we © 
can see ahead, men and women will have 


to decide how they are going to live on 
this earth, whether in antagonism or 
vood-will. And the National Woman’s 
Party is of that distinguished group that 
does not accept the old taboos and shibbo- 
leths that kept them apart, preventing 
each from realizing his highest purpose. 


For, after all, what is life if it is not 


men and women trying to communicate 
with each other in love and hope, in 
aspiration and achievement? 


“Tt is not idle talk that love is the most 


important thing in this world. We must 
either love or hate. We are either free 


or slave. But it takes a very poor person 
to make a good slave. There is something 
wrong with a human being who prefers to 
be a slave rather than a free, fully-de- 


veloped, well-integrated person.” 


\ J. ISS STEVENS took the League of 

Nations to account for its “most 
backward view in regard to women,” 
charging that it noticed women only in 
their relationship to the white slave traf- 
fic, and to laws forbidding women to work 
at night. She said there was “not one true 
word in the assertion that our health suf- 
fers more at night than that of men,” and 
that, if sunlight is needed for health, men 
need it as much as women. She also 
pointed out that the laws regulating night | 
work by women permitted some rather 


. Singular exemptions, among them women 


who work or dance in cabarets, indicating 
that men were not solicitous about the 
health of women who “please and feed | 
them.” She held that men are “very guilty 
about their pleasures” and that, if homes 
are ruined through the pursuit of night 
work or nocturnal pleasure, quite as many 
are wrecked by men as by women. 


The protective night laws in Miss 
Stevens’ opinion are of a piece with mas- 
culine anxiety on the subject of women’s 
economic independence. She ascribed this 
anxiety to a terrific fear that “the moment 


we have a dollar in our pockets we will 


walk out.” She told of a debate in which 
she recently took part in New York at the 
end of which she asked her hearers how 
many were satisfied with the present 
financial arrangements existing between 


husbands and wives, and not one hand 


was raised. But when she asked how 
many were willing to try a better way, 
two-thirds of the hands went up. This, 
however, she said, did not prevent man 
after man from getting up to ask whether 
she had read the Bible, citing this or 


- that chapter and verse to show how St. 


Paul and others felt on this matter of 
woman’s place in the home and cosmos. 


-. “Men, you see, haye had the superiority 


feeling and we have had the inferiority 
feeling so long,” she pursued, “that it is 


_ very hard to shake them off. But we are 


not those who believe in patient waiting. 


We want women to take their rightful 


places now. We want them to take office, 
but not the inferior offices. We want them 
to work from the highest offices down, not 
from the lowest offices up as they have 


doing. 


“We want women to have their share of 
all the high posts—in Congress, as am- 
bassadors, in the World Court, so that 
there shall be no international agreement 
written without women. 
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“We want a bloc in Congress of women 
who will stand loyally by women. We 
must be directly represented. We can’t 
stand any longer on indirect —— 
tion.” 

In the course of her address, Miss 
Stevens made several references to the 


Petition Submitted by the “Woman 


Soviet Communist 
Connections 


5. Miss Dell is, or was, when ap- 
pointed, chairman of the Government 
Workers’ Council (Soviet) of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. 


Again, like the Communist workers’ 
party—and unlike the Democratic and 
Republican parties—the Woman’s Party 
is organized on a Soviet basis, with 24 
occupational councils (Soviets all work- 
ing for the object of their international 
party, according to trade and occupation, 
irrespective of geographical boundaries. ) 

This is the vital and distinctive feature 


of the Soviet system—representation of 


occupational groups, rather than geo- 
graphical districts, in politics—to promote 
internationalism, and class loyalty, and 
to wipe out local self-government and 
patriotism. 

Moreover, in addition to its Soviet form 


of organization, the Woman’s Party has. 


other radical connections. For example, 
Mrs. Sara Bard Field, who in 1915 was 
the official “envoy” of the Woman’s Party 
to the President and Congress, and who 
was one of its two chief speakers at its 
presentation of the statute of the Femin- 
ist Trinity to Congress in 1921, in a 
signed letter, February 12, 1922, declared: 


“T have no confidence in anything short 
of revolution, peaceful by all means, if 
possible, bloody if necessary, in every land 
resulting in the establishment of the com- 
munist idea in some form * * * and 
go about building a new world as Russia 
is painfully trying to do.” 

Mrs. Field, a confessed revolutionary 
Communist, is still a contributor to the 
official organ of the National Woman’s 
Party, “Equa. | 

Miss Rebecca Hourwich, New York or- 
ganizer for the Woman’s Party, and a 
weekly contributor to its official organ, is 
the daughter of Isaac A. Hourwich, who 
was head of the statistical department 
and council for the Russian Soviet “Em- 
bassy” under L. C. A. K. Martens at New 
York, and is also half-sister of Nicholas 
Hourwich, editor and secretary of Navy 
Mir, the Russian Communist paper with 
which Leon Trotzky was formerly con- 
nected in New York. 

Again, persons who have subscribed to 


Woman’s Party publications, and thus 


gotten on their mailing lists, have been 


Cathcart case, among them that the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party had been criticized 
in some quarters for having come to the 
aid of a woman who had violated the 
moral code. She explained that the repu- 
tation of the countess had nothing to do 
with the case, the sole point at issue being 


Miss Dell 


Editor’s Note: Space prevents publication of the 
entire petition. Complete copies may doubtless be had 
from The Woman Patriot Publishing Co. 


(Continued from last week’s issue.) 


sent, on the same addressograph plates, 
radical literature and appeals from regu- 
lar Communist orgentaations: and publi- 
cations. 

The first bitter attack of the Commun- 
ist workers’ party on President Coolidge, 


_ attacking among other things, his record 


on woman suffrage, used data which on 
its face appeared extracted from the 
famous secret “Card Index” records kept 
on every public official—and his female 
relatives, religion, financial backers, etc. 
—by the Woman’s Party. 7 
The radical connections of the National 
Woman’s Party suggest full investigation, 
for if its secret “Card Index” and mailing 
lists are also being used, as indicated, 


by the Moscow Communists’ in America— ~ 


or in Moscow — it presents a serious 
menace. 


Demands of Government Workers’ 
Council (Soviet) 
6. Some of the demands of the Gov- 
ernment Workers’ Council (Soviet) of 


the Woman’s Party, of which Miss Dell 


is, or was when appointed, chairman, are: 

“There shall be no _ discrimination 
against women in executive, administra- 
tive and high salaried positions in (a) 
appointment; (b) assignment; (c) title; 
(d) promotion; (e) salary.” 
Ricuts, April 21, 1923, p. 79.) 

As regards Civil Service, the Govern- 
ment Workers’ Council demands: 

“That a single register shall be kept 
of men and women * * * * and that no 
new register shall be opened until pre 
vious register is exhausted.” (Ibid.) 

That is the last and least competent 
woman on the register must be appointed, 
assigned, titled, promoted and given a 
salary on an Equal Rights basis with 
men, before any new register be opened! 


Violation of Spirit of Civil Service 


7. The Civil Service Commission was 


created to abolish the “spoils system” and 
to establish the “merit system” on the 
theory that a nonpartisam commission, 
whose members are prohibited from hold. 
ing any other government office, would 
consider merits, justice, efficiency and 


(EquaL 


Equal Rights 


“whether it was worse for a woman to 
commit an act of adultery than a man.” 
She referred to the case as “heaven sent” 
in that it proved the point that discrimi- 
nations against women against which the 
Party had always protested did actually 
and glaringly exist. 


$9 
Patriot Against 
service in the appointment of ordinary 
public employees better than would be 


considered by a partisan President of the 
United States. 


Nobody holds that three petty officers, | 


called a Civil Service Commission, have 
more ability, or better sources of infor- 


mation, than the President of the United — 
States “with the advice and consent of 


the Senate.” 

The only merit in the merit system is 
the supposed non-partisanship of this 
commission, in comparison with a ua 
tisan President. 

But, if the Civil Service Commission is 
packed, under political pressure, by ex- 
treme petty partisans, it simply tends to 
make several spoilsmen grow where one 
grew before, and to give irresponsible 
bureaucrats, acting as partisans, power 
to exercise favoritism—to do in fact and 


in disguise exactly what the “merit sys- 


tem” was established, to prevent even the 


President from doing, onthe ground that 


he is a partisan. 

It is respectfully urged that the con- 
firmation of Miss Dell would place on the 
Civil Service Commission the partisan 
creature of an extreme Feminist minority 
—the frank official head of one of its 
councils (Soviets) and moreover, would 
give the National Woman’s Party, an or- 
ganization so radical in its Equal Rights 
program that it stands alone, among all 
the women’s organizations of the country, 
for its revolutionary amendment, a great 
engine of partisan propaganda within the 
government service. 

For example, what ordinary woman ap- 
plicant for a government position will 
dare refuse to join and contribute to the 
Government Workers’ Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, and pledge herself 
to work for its program, after being in- 
formed that the only woman on the Civil 
Service Commission is the head of the 
Woman’s Party (Soviet) the applicant is 
asked to join? 


Nature, Object and Effect of “Equal 
Rights’’ Amendment 


American women have full political 


equality now. The National Woman’s 


Party seeks a new amendment, therefore, 
for something far beyond the right of 
women to vote, and to hold any office, 
up to President, to which voters may 
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elect them. What is this new objective 
that cannot be achieved without amend- 
ing the Constitution? Your petitioners 
respectfully show that the Woman’s 
Party, in its object, and in the amend- 


ment it proposes, stands implicity and ex- 


plicitly for: 

Compulsory, “mathematical equality” 
(as Miss Anne Martin, former president 
of the National Woman’s Party, terms it) 
between the sexes in all governmental, 
industrial, and even religious institutions. 

It is a Noah’s Ark proposition to com- 
pel not only the Government to divide or 
duplicate all offices between the sexes on 
the basis of numerical equality, but to 
compel industry, the churches, the pro- 
fessions, the diplomatic service, etc., to 
do likewise. 

% | ¥ 

Internationalism of the Woman's Party 

Not only does the Woman’s Party seek 
mandatory, “mathematical equality,” by 
federal compulsion throughout the United 
States, but also: . | 


“In any international government that 
may be established.” (See Article II, 
Woman’s Party Constitution. ) 

“Irrespective of the interests of any na- 
tional political party.” (See Article III, 
Woman’s Party Constitution.) 


Thus the party is not Republican, nor 
Democratic, nor even American in its 


principles and objects. Its international.-. 


ism is further shown in part as follows: 
“The National Woman’s Party now has 
two European arms as a result of the 
effort of Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Party, and of Alice 
Paul, a member of the National Council. 
Mrs. Belmont and Miss Paul have spent 
the last few months in Europe in forming 
these two international groups. The inter- 


* 


national Advisory Council has_ been 
formed for the purpose of working for 
Equal Rights for women in international 
matters. * * * * Although the United 
States Government has not entered the 
League of Nations, Americans sit on 
League committees with Government ap- 
proval or even by Government appoint- 
ment. * * * * (Equal Rights July 18, 
1925, page 181.) 

“If women need fresh stimulation to 
action * * * the reports of the * * * great 
international organizations such as the 
League of Nations and its International 
Labour Office supplies it. To those who 


_ have a passion of wmpersonal loyalty to 


all women and to the future of women, 
there is a call to battle,” etc. (Ibid, page 
180.) | 

“The International Momevent. A cas- 
ual reading of the foreign press indicates 
that the world is ready for an interna- 
tional Feminist organization. * * * The 
time is ripe for the formation of an inter- 
national Feminist union. In point of fact 
the Feminist movement would fail in its 
most vital purpose were it not to become 
in its scope international. * * * It is 
essential that the common bond of sister- 
hood should transcend nationalistic 


issues.” (Equal Rights May 9, 1925, page 


100.) | 
“* * * Eight distinguished women * * * 
has formed what is bound to become a 


world-wide Equal Rights Committee. ‘An. 


International Femimist Lobby, an Ameri- 
can correspondent has called this pro- 
posed committee, and such in a sense it 
will be.” (Ibid, page 101.) 

Thus the Woman’s Party is an “inter- 
national Feminist union” with no more 


claim to speak for the women of America 


than the Communist or Socialist Inter- 
nationals have to speak for American 
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labor, and with far less claim to have a 
representative on the Civil Service Com- 
mission (a3 a Democrat) than almost any 
other national women’s organization in 
America, as in its principles, and in 
numbers, the Woman’s Party does not 
represent a fraction of the woman elec- 
torate comparable to that represented by 
the Women’s Republican and Democratic 
clubs, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, American Legion Auxiliary (wom- 
en) of the Y. W.C. A., etc, and its 10,516 
members do not represent even one-tenth 
of 1 per cent. of America’s 12,000,000 
women voters. 3 

The political power of the Woman’s 

Party, like that of the Communists, is 
not in votes, but in expert organization, 
definite program, well organized propa- 
ganda and “pressure” under its famous 
secret card index system— in short, it is 
a lobby power such as described by former 
Ambassador Richard Washburn Child in 
his notable article, “Government by 
Blackmail” in the Saturday Evening 
Post, denouncing Washington lobby meth- 
ods, including those of the Woman’s 
Party. 

It is respectfully submitted that a 
creature of this “international Feminist 
lobby” should not be confirmed in the 
“key position” procured for her by this 
radical Woman’s Party; and also, that 
failure to confirm Miss Dell by the Sen- 
ate would strike the strongest blow 
against blocs and lobbies, and partisan 
“Government Workers’ Councils” in the 
Civil Service; and would lead to the ap- 
pointment of a Civil Service Commis- 
sioner under the merit system, instead of 
under the Feminist lobby pressure system. 

By the Board of Directors, Woman 

Patriot Publishing Company, 

Mary G. Kirsreta, President. 


Party Representatives Advisory 


HREE members of the National 
Woman’s Party who are experts on 
the laws affecting women, and on 
women in the labor movement, have been 
named to the Advisory Committee of the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. They are Alice Paul, 
Maud Younger, and Doris Stevens. 
This committee, the creation of which 
was recommended at the recent Women’s 
Industrial Conference, will serve in an 


advisory capacity to the Women’s Bureau 


in the investigation of the cts upon 
women of labor legislation affecting 
women only. 


In addition to the Woman’s Party 
members, three women favoring special la- 
bor legislation for women only are mem- 
ber. They are Maud Wood Park of the 
Woman’s Committee opposed to the so- 
called Equal Rights Amendment; Sara 


Committee 


Conboy of the American Federation of 
Labor; and Mable Leslie of the Women’s 
Trade Union League. 

Miss Paul, Miss Younger, and Miss 
Stevens are particularly adapted to serve 
as advisors in this important investiga- 
tion. Not only is Miss Paul without doubt 
a leading authority on the status of 
women, having a doctor of philosophy 
degree and a law degree as a result of 
studies of the legal status of women, but 


she was for years very close to working 


women while she was doing settlement 
work both in the United States and in 
England. She studied economics, political 
science, and sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, the universities of Bir- 
mingham, and London, England, and New 
York School for Social Work. 


Miss Younger is a member of the Wait- 
resses’ Union, and was at one time presi- 
dent of her local union in San Francisco. 
For years she worked for the enactment 
of special legislation for women only, and 
was known in California as the “mother 
of the eight-hour law.” She was during 
this period national vice-president of the 
Consumers’ League and a State officer in 
the Women’s Trade Union League. 


Her later experiencd has convinced her 
that such laws as she formerly favored are 
a handicap to women when they are not 
equally applicable to male competitors. 


Miss Stevens has made exhaustive 
studies of the history of the American | 
labor movement, and the origins of labor 
legislation for women only, not only in the 
United States, but other countries as well. 
She is a lecturer on Feminism and Labor 
at the Labor College, New York City. 
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News rom The Field 


New York Activities 


HE Mastick-Goodrich bill, making 

women eligible for jury service on pre- 
cisely the same terms as men, which was 
introduced in the New York Legislature 
this year at the joint request of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party and the League of 
Women Voters, had a hearing before the 
Senate and Assembly‘ Judiciary Commit- 


_ tees on February 23. 


Women from all parts of the State ap- 
peared in favor of the bill and no one 
appeared in opposition. 

Helena Hill Weed appeared for the 
National Woman’s Party. She called to 
the attention of the committee the fact 


that for the last four years the Woman’s 


Party has sponsored the bill and appeared 
at the hearings to speak for it; that in ad- 
dition to presenting testimony from the 
attorney-generals of States where women 


- now serve on juries, to the effect that diffi- 


culties anticipated by opponents to jury 
service for women are largely imaginary, 
and that women jurors are fair and accu- 
rate in the weighing of testimony and are 
capable and entirely satisfactory in crimi- 
nal as well as civil cases. Men and women 
lawyers have been brought to the hear- 
ings by the Woman’s Party, as well as 
women from all walks of life, and women 
who have served on juries in other States, 
to ask for jury service for women in New 
‘ork, Mrs. Weed said, and urged that the 
committee at this time report the Dill 
favorably. Mrs. Weed further declared 
that the denial of the right to serve on 
juries was nothing but a badge of slavery 
for the women of New York State. 
Dorothy Kenyon, who led the speakers 
for the League of Women Voters, said 
that she had talked with many judges, 
lawyers and officials throughout the State, 
and that majority were in favor of per- 


‘Initting the women to serve on juries. 


Senator Mastick, one of the introducers 
of the bill, asked it be reported, on the 
ground that it would allow women to 


_ serve on juries in place of many men who 


found it hard to spare the time for jury 
service. 

Two Woman’s Party bills, the Nicoll- 
Hofstadter Domicile bill, giving a mar- 
ried woman, for the purpose of voting, 
office-holding, taxation, suing and being 
sued, testacy and intestacy, the same right 
as any other adult person to select her 
domicile, and the Mastick-Hofstadter 
Guardianship bill, providing that the hus- 
band and wife are the joint natural guard- 
ians of their minor children, with equal 
powers, rights and duties in regard to 
them, have passed the New York Senate. 

Mary A. Murray, chairman of the New 
York Industrial Council of the Woman’s 


Party, spoke over the radio from Station 
WGBS on February 19 on “Do Working 
Women Want Special Restrictive Labor 
Laws?” 

Mrs. Clarence M. Smith spoke from 
Station WGBS on February .16 on “The 
Mastick-Shonk 48-Hour Bill,” taking the 
place of Rheta Childe who was 
unable to speak. 

Adelaide Stedmn spoke on February 
21 before the Judson Sunday Club Forum 
on “Freedom and the American Woman.” 


Concert to Aid Woman's Party Fund 


CONCERT for the benefit of the Na- 

tional Woman’s Party’s Two-Million- 
Dollar Fund for Equal Rights was held 
at the home of Eleanor A. Calnan, in 
Methuen, Massachusetts, on the evening 
of Washington’s Birthday. 

Kathleen Marcella Jennings, soprano, 
and Charles J. Keyes, baritone, were so- 
loists. 
ments were played by Gladys Fitzmaurice 
and Eleanor Snow. | 

Miss Calnan is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party. 
She has twice opened her home for con- 
certs for the benefit of the National 
Woman’s Party. 

Commenting on the concert, the Lowell 
Sun said: 

“It may not be out of na to mention 


in connection with the recital that the 


National Woman’s Party is working for 
the acceptance of the Lucretia Mott 
Amendment to the Constitution, providing 
that ‘Men and women shall have Equal 
Rights thoughout the United States and 
in every place subject to its jurisdiction.’ 
The objective two-million-dollar fund now 


_ stands at $1,321,000, with constant con- 
tributions being acknowledged. 


For Equal Pay for Tekehaie 
AURA BERRIEN, formerly a teacher, 


now a national officer of the Govern- 


ment Workers’ Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, spoke before a session of 
the National Educational Association 
Convention, held recently in Washington, 
in favor of equal pay for men and women 
teachers. 

The session was devoted to “single pay,” 
that is, pay based on the experience, quali- 
fications, and training of the teacher, 
whatever the position held. Seeing this 
subject on the program, Miss Berrien at- 
tended the session and took part in the 
discussion. 

She recounted the work done for equal 
pay for women teachers in Chicago by the 
National Woman’s Party after the teach- 
ers themselves had been unable to get 


The violin and banjo accompani- — 


publicity for their campaign for equal 


pay, and equally unable to get results. 
She invited the women teachers there to 


join the Teachers’ Council of the National 


Woman’s Party, and urged them to visit 
the Woman’s Party Headquarters on 
Capitol Hill, and to call upon the 


Woman’s Party for help in any campaign © 


for equal pay and equal opportunities. 
She protested against the discrimina- 


tions against women in pay and in oppor- 


tunity, and against the removal of mar- 
ried women from the schools. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer's Report 

| EDITH AINGE, Treasurer 

NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- | 


quarters, December 7, 1912, to eet. 


ary 12, 1926, $1,324,681.53. 


Contributions, membership receipts and 
other receipts, February 12 to 26, 1926: 


Mr. Sidney Dell, Ga..... PA 
Mrs. Othilie J. Lawson, Mass......... 15.00 
Miss Elizabeth R. Hooker; Conn... ai 


Per Buffalo, N. Y., Branch: 
(Buffala Branch one-half) 


Mrs. William Ewarts... 13 
Mrs. E. M. Lee .50 
Mrs. C. T. Mueller. .50 
Miss BE. L. Sickmon : 5.00 
Miss Muriel Hudnut, N. 1.00 
Dr. Dora Hendrickson, 5.00 


Miss Anna K. Stimson, Pa... ere 200. 
Miss Mildred Zeman, IIl.. 1.00 


Mrs. Kate C. Havens, Fla.. ; 10 
Mrs. Agniel Calmes, dD. c 
Mrs. Randolph, Ore 1. 
Mrs. Mary Fisher Torrance, N. Y 1, 
Miss Louisa C. Sturtevant, R. I.......... 3. 
Miss Katherine M. Parker, 10. 
Miss Helen G. Roth, N. 
Miss Fanny M. Roth, ; 
Miss Christine Muriel Vogler, N. J, 5 
Miss Anne Milburn, N. J. (2 
Mrs. Mary Pearce Phelps Piola- Caselli, Miss. 1. 
Miss Mary Vicks Piola-Caselli, Miss y? 
Miss Teresa Piola-Caselli, Miss i; 
Mrs. Pope Yeatman, Pa kaecsaews 360. 
Mrs. E. M. E. Solly, Colo 30. 
Mrs. William H. Evans, Colo........... 30 
Dr. Caroline BE. Spencer, Colo...... ; 25 
Mrs. Bertha W. Fowler, Colo ‘ 20. 
Mrs. Susan H:. B. Gray, Colo 5. 
Per Colorado Branch : 
(Colorado Branch retaining one-half) | 

Mrs. Norma Wason Dod .50 

Miss Elizabeth McFadden... ie .50 

Mrs. Anna C. Barker... Sxeniue .50 

Mrs. Harry Stroupe.... aaa .50 


Mrs. Eleanor Ormes .50 


Mrs. Cora B. Twilley .50 
Mrs. Edwin B. Jones, Dela.... 60.00 
Mrs. Anna Farrar, D. C sins 1.00 

Miss Elsie Hill Levitt, Conn. 15.00 


Per New Jersey Branch : : 
(New Jersey Branch retaining one-half) piees 


Dr. Frances 8. Janney-Stoddard | 50 


Mrs. S. C. S. Renfrew, D. C 1.00 
Miss Frances Jenkins, Ohio ) 1.00 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters 223.00 
EQuAL RicHts subscriptions to 

EQUAL RIGHTS Office)... 14.00 
Sale of literature and stationery iui 7.70 
Sale of pictures of Lucretia Mott. . 2.00 
Telephone 7.55 


Total receipts, February 12 to 26, 1926...... $1,495.12 


Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to Feb- 


ruary 26, 1926. $1,326,176.15 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY . 


Printers 


LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS 
Entrance on Balderston Street 
BALTIMORE 
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